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work schedules currently in use (Tasto and Colligan, 1977). Some of them, though classified as shift work, never involve night work. Furthermore, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics monitors only the starting times of workers for the major U.S. industries (Colligan, 1981). Thus, little information currently is available on the number of people who rotate shifts; even the sketchy information that is available only describes workers in major industries, which may or may not correlate with practices elsewhere. The extent of the problem, however, is indicated by a recent interview survey that showed that 27 percent of employed men reported jobs involving work shifts, including both day and night shifts (National Center for Health Statistics, 1981).
Thus, the objective health status of shift workers and the long-term health consequences of shift work require investigation. The mortality and morbidity rates associated with exposure to shift work could be collected in relation to the differing categories of shift schedules worked. An international classification system of shift work schedules together with an international shift work registry could be established. The World Health Organization and the International Labor Organization might be enlisted to facilitate international cooperation.
At present, the best-documented health consequences of night-shift work are disorders of sleep and disorders of digestion (Rutenfranz et al., 1976). There also are reports of respiratory problems and lower back pain (Japan Association of Industrial Health, 1979; Kogi, 1981). However, the incidence of cardiovascular disease and neurological disorders among shift workers seems not to be greater than for the general population (Rutenfranz et al., 1977).
Sleep Disorders
Night duty, whether scheduled on a permanent or rotating basis, results in the most disruption of the sleep-wake cycle. Foret and Lantin (1972) reported major reductions in the duration of sleep in train drivers working at night and trying to sleep during the day; the drivers had great difficulty sleeping past noon, regardless of when they went to bed. A survey of 1,200 factory workers in St. Louis reported a 15 to 20 percent decrease in the reported duration of sleep following night duty, with nearly half the workers having difficulty in falling or staying asleep (Tepas et al., 1978). Averaging results of 198 surveys of a total of 4,500 shift workers conducted over the past 25 years, about 62 percent of those working at night complained of sleep disturbance (Rutenfranz et al., 1981).
A retrospective study of 115 former shift workers indicated that 90 percent considered their sleep while working shifts to have been disturbedy samples. There is a surprisingly wide array of shift such as the rest-activity cycle and many neuroendocrine rhythms (Moore and Eichler, 1972; Stephan and Zucker, 1972). A newly discovered mon-80.
